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Popular Government. By William H. Taft. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1913. — ix, 283 pp. 

In this interesting little volume Mr. Taft discusses a number of 
public questions under the convenient guise of a commentary on the 
preamble of the federal Constitution. Although to the layman this 
method of treatment will seem unduly formal, it gives a certain fine 
old flavor to the text which is refreshing in these journalistic days. 
In chapter i Mr. Taft examines the meaning of the term " the 
people " ; in chapter ii he inquires into the nature of representative 
government; in chapters iii, iv and v he reviews direct government 
in all of its aspects ; chapter vi is an excursus on constitutional inter- 
pretation ; chapters viii and ix are commentaries on the American 
judicial system, the recall of judges, and the training of judges; 
chapter x is given over to a consideration of national defense and 
international relations. 

It is unnecessary to say that the views here presented are conserv- 
ative. They were fully and carefully expounded by the distinguished 
author during the campaign of 1912 and are in the main the common 
property of all thoughtful citizens who took the trouble to follow 
the development of issues during that memorable political contest. 
When we say, however, that the views are conservative, no one should 
leap to the conclusion that Mr. Taft is an obscurantist or that he is 
utterly oblivious to certain pressing evils in our present social and 
economic order. For example, he says on page 32 : 

I am the least to minimize the critical nature of the conditions which pre- 
vailed in politics and business and society after the Spanish War and 
which seemed to have crystallized into a rigid control of all by great busi- 
ness combinations which could not be shaken. . . . That the occasion for 
the general alarm was justified, no one who has studied the situation 
can deny. 

On page 34 he speaks of the " burden and suffering of the poor and 
oppressed under our present economic and social system " — thus put- 
ting to shame those genial optimists who constantly talk of this as a 
land where each one receives "exactly the reward to which his talents 
and labor entitle him." On page 92 Mr. Taft declares that he 
" would not minimize the number of the unfortunate who in the 
struggle for existence have fallen behind through the hardness of 
conditions rather than through their lack of industry and thrift. . . . 
Indeed no objection exists to the proposal to introduce what is called 
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' collectivist ' legislation, if sensibly and practically conceived, in 
which the rights of classes against each other may be recognized and 
the classes placed upon such an equality as to opportunity as the law 
can properly effect." Here is a salutary warning to those Bourbons 
who deny the existence of classes in the United States and base their 
judicial reasoning on the false premises of universal equality and 
liberty. Indeed, the spirit of the volume reminds one of Mathew 
Arnold rather than of a writer who had suffered from the cruel 
buffets of political fortune. 

For the sake of adding a touch of firmness here and there it will 
not seem ungenerous to point out a few inaccuracies which may read- 
ily be corrected in a new edition. It was Madison, not Jefferson, who 
appointed Story to the Supreme Court of the United States (page 6). 
The term " colony " should not be used in connection with the ratifi- 
cation of the federal Constitution (page 11). The statement quoted 
from one of Mr. Root's Princeton lectures to the effect that " the 
expedient of the representation first found its beginning in the Saxon 
Witenagemot " will not bear the edge of modern historical analysis 
(page 23). It is not clear whether the list of suffrage qualifications 
given on page 12 is intended to represent colonial conditions or the 
state of affairs under the first constitutions. At all events it con- 
tains inaccuracies. Mr. Taft has confused the number of actual 
voters and the number qualified to vote at the time of the framing 
of the federal Constitution (page 13). 

It is startling to find so logical a thinker as Mr. Taft saying on 
the same page that " the Constitution is the fundamental law 
adopted after deliberation, discussion, and final vote of the people," 
and that " the small vote by which in some states the most marked 
changes are brought about in their constitutions does not show that 
stability in our government which we were wont to think we had." 
Obviously Mr. Taft is confusing his personal wish with historical 
facts. In his message vetoing the recall in Arizona, he said that 
Constitutions " are the self-imposed restraints of the whole people 
upon a majority of them." How does this theory square with the 
statements that grave constitutional changes are too often made by 
small minorities? Does not respect for the patent facts in the his- 
tory of the adoption of constitutions require us to throw overboard 
the fiction that they are made by " the whole people " and accept the 
truth that they are often made by minorities and imposed on major- 
ities either through the ignorance or indifference of the latter? 

Mr. Taft pays a just tribute to the monumental work of Mr. Far- 
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rand, but it is hardly accurate to say that he has assembled into one 
work " a comprehensive view of all that is known of that wonderful 
instrument" [the Constitution] (page 126). The account of the 
federal judges on pages 130-131 is slightly misleading in that it 
leaves out of account both Rutledge and Ellsworth. The states' 
rights men were not " always " in the minority under Marshall's 
"control" (page 132) ; they got away from him in the case of 
Ogden v. Saunders. It is difficult to reconcile the extraordinary 
statement on page 196 to the effect that the judgments of Marshall 
and his court were not weakened by Taney and his associates with the 
decisions in such cases as Briscoe v. the Bank of Kentucky and 
Charles River Bridge v. The Warren Bridge. However, these and 
similar suggestions as to possible emendations need not be taken too 
seriously. Indeed, they only serve to show that a great judicial mind 
may be oblivious to the piddling requirements of " scholarship " 
without producing any serious consequences. At all events, one so 
well grounded as Mr. Taft in " the fixedness of moral principles 
which we learned at our mother's knee " (page 195) may quite prop- 
erly ignore mere academic devices in his search for illustrations. 

Charles A. Beard. 
New York City. 

The United States in the World War. By John Bach Mc- 
M aster. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1918. — 460 pp. 

Professor McMaster has done the general reader, and more par- 
ticularly the student of history, a very real service in collecting in a 
single volume the important facts bearing on the entrance of America 
into the war and her participation therein down to the Picardy drive 
of the spring of 1918. The story is straightforward, exhaustive, and 
unadorned. From the famous murders of Sarajevo in June, 1914, 
down to the President's pledge of " force to the utmost " in his 
speech at Baltimore on the first anniversary of our acceptance of 
Germany's challenge to war (April 6, 1918), the events military and 
diplomatic which wove their tightening web about our government 
and people are detailed with a fulness that leaves no room for criti- 
cism or comment by the author. 

Such a book offers the reviewer hardly more opportunity than a 
census report. There are no theories advanced to be criticized, no 
judgments pronounced to be tested — only the incontestable facts 
drawn from official sources and illustrated by quotations from the 



